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AMONG  the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  which  are,  on  occa¬ 
sions  like  the  present  selected,  for  declamation,  those  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  suitable,  that  blend  entertainment  with, 
instruction.  Such  a  subject  we  deem  Biography.  To  bi¬ 
ography  therefore  the  indulgence  of  this  audience  is  for  a 
few  minutes  solicited. 

That  man  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  is  a  position  established  both  by  reason  and  experi¬ 
ence.  “  Know  thyself, said  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  the  great  legislator  of  Athens,  a  sentence,  which 
seen  through  a  lapse  of  ages  appears  doubly  impressive  ;  one 
which  in  two  words  comprises  the  substance  of  volumes. 
“  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,''  says  the  poet,  and 
that  this  declaration  is  just  must  be  exceedingly  evident,  by 
reflecting  on  the  nature  of  man  and  the  relation  all  his  ac¬ 
tions  bear  either  to  himself  or  his  fellow  creatures. 

Weak  and  impotent  indeed  is  our  race  by  nature,— ‘the 
path  of  life  is  a  devious  unknown  wild, — no  beacon  directs 
the  weary  traveller,— no  beaten  track  facilitates  his  progresJi> 
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—danger  and  death  beset  him  on  every  side.  Nothing  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  satisfy  his  wants,  allay  his  anxiety,  or  soothe 
his  cares,  till  he  finds  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors  and 
tastes  the  nutritious  fruits  they  have  discovered.  The 
whole  aspect  of  life  is  now  changed,— what  to  the  bewildered 
traveller  was  a  dreary  waste  now  becomes  to  him  delightful¬ 
ly  romantic,,  and  secure  from  running  into  error  and  thus  pre¬ 
cipitating  his  own  destruction,  he  walks  with  cheerful  con¬ 
fidence,  partaking  of  the  richness,  and  amusing  himself  with 
all  the  beauties  of  the  scene. 

Man  is  by  nature  ignorant  of  himself  and  of  the  world  he 
inhabits,  in  this  state  therefore  he  knows  not  what  actions  are 
adapted  to  either.  He  is  liable,  while  seeking  his  own  hap¬ 
piness,  to  plunge  himself  into  misery,  and  while  seeking  the 
happiness  of  others,  to  pursue  the  direct  means  of  its  subver¬ 
sion.  So  complex  is  his  nature  that  to  discover  the  secret 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  is  among  the  last  stages  of  refine¬ 
ment.  With  the  grovelling  pleasures  of  sense  he  is  indeed 
ever  acquainted,— in  this  the  savage  and  the  civilized  agree. 

But  there  are  pleasures  nobler  far  than  these,  pleasures  of 
which  the  uncultivated  mind  can  form  no  conception.  Moral 
and  intellectual  pleasures,  the  purest  of  which  our  nature  is 
susceptible,  are  to  such  a  mind  wholly  unknown.  These 
belong  to  him  only,  who  learns,  and  learns  practically,  that 
his  mind  is  progressive,  that  all  his  faculties  are  capable  of 
improvement,  and  that  to  suffer  them  to  lie  dormant  is  to 
exist,  but  not  to  live. 

He  who  thus  studies  himself,  who  marks  the  improvement 
of  his  own  powers  and  the  surprizing  advances  others  have 
made ;  finds  his  mind  insensibly  expand,  and  humanity  be¬ 
comes  conscious  of '  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Such 
a  character  perceives  the  true  end  of  his  own  existence,  and 
the  use  to  which  all  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  were  de¬ 
signed  to  be  applied.  To  him  none  of  all  the  orders  of  ma¬ 
terial  being  were  created  in  vain, — every  thing  around  him 
contributes  to  his  happiness— he  looks  through  nature  up  to 
r^Ltiire’s  God. 
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Considered  as  social  beings,  we  have  additional  induce* 
ments  to  the  study  of  human  nature.  Our  race  are  not  only 
ignorant  but  depraved— we  have  the  greatest  reason,  to  watch 
the  spring  of  action,  not  only  in  others  but  in  ourselves,' 
that  we  may  know  where  to  be  on  our  guard.  He  only,  who 
understands  the  mechanism  of  the  hyman  heart,  can  tell  what 
_  will  be  the  effect  of  touching  any  of  its  strings.  Whatever, 
therefore,  tends  to  develope  its  principles,  and  to  delineate^ 
more  perfectly,  the  true  character  of  man,  must  give  a  acst 
to  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  enable  him  successfully  to  guard 
against  the  machinations  of  the  designing,  and  to  discharge 
with  propriety,  all  those  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself 
and  community. 

Here  then  the  importance  of  our  subject  very  conspicu* 
ously  appears.  These  things  the  biographer  does,  or  he  mis¬ 
takes  his  object. 

In  this  respect,  history  and  biography  agree.  History 
treats  of  men,  but  of  men  in  a  public  capacity,  of  men  in  re¬ 
gard  to  those  actions,  with  which  national  prosperity,  is  more 
imme^ately  connected.  To  the  statesman  alone  then  is 
history  of  any  practical  utility.  It  is  the  business  of  the  bi¬ 
ographer,  to  notice  the  more  common  and  private  actions,  to 
display  the  excellence,  or  the  baseness,  of  private  character. 
In  these  things  every  class  has  a  real  interest.  If  then  the 
numbers  interested  in  any  subject,  as  well  as  its  brilliancy, 
give  it  importance,  can  we  for  a  moment,  doubt  whether  his¬ 
tory,  or  biography  ought  to  have  the  preference  ? 

We  have  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  science  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,— we  have  intimated, 
that  from  biography,  more  than  any  other  species  of  litera¬ 
ture,  this  science  is  to  be  obtained;— A  truth  we  are  now  more 
particularly  to  elucidate. 

.  From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  the  universal  consent 
of  mankind,  it  is  evident,  that  all  knowledge,  must  be  pri¬ 
marily  founded  on  experience.  'Facts  drawn  from  experience, 
are  necessary  to  bring  the  reasoning  powers  into  action.  De¬ 
prived  of  this,  it  avails  nothing,  to  have  been  created  a  ra- 
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tional  creature.  But  so  many  unexpected  circumstances, 
are  continually  occuring,  that  even  were  the  antedeli^yian^ 
age  restored,  the  experience  of  a  single  individual,  could, 
never  be  sufficient  to  direct  him  safely  and  happily  along  the 
path  of  life.  He  who  would  make  any  sensible  progress  in 
wisdom,  must  draw  instruction  from  the  experience  of  others^ 
as  well  as  himself.  The  ignorance  of  youth,  must  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  wisdom  of  age, — the  prudence,  perseverance, 
and  success,  of  others,  must  direct  and  encourage their 
errors  and  their  failures  must  caution  and  admonish,  before 
the  soul  of  man,  can  divest  itself  of  its  grossness,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  character  worthy  of  its  destination. 

The  sphere  of  human  action  is  limited,  and  beyond  these  • 
limits,  observation  cannot  extend.  To  books  then,  we  must 
resort,  if  we  would  know  what  we  are,  and  what  we  can  do. 
By  this  means,  the  successive  generations  of  men,  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  acquaintance  thus  may  we  in  a  manner  “  live 
the  lives  of  all  antiquity.”  What  a  volume  of  instruction,  is 
here  open  before  us  ?— and  he  who  peruses  it  with  proper  mo¬ 
tives,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  useful  and  happy. 

Besides  multiplying  examples,  biography  has  many  advan¬ 
tages,  over  actual  observation.  Owing  to  a  thousand  circum¬ 
stances,  a  man’s  true  character,  may  never  be  knowm  to  his 
personal  acquaintance.  Frequently  they  have  with  him,  ei¬ 
ther  common  or  clashing  interests ;  passion,  and  prejudice, 
pervert  the  judgment,  and  as  love,  or  hatred  prevails,  his 
virtues  or  his  vices  are  magnified. 

Selfishness  likewise,  assumes  so  many  different  appearan¬ 
ces,  that  frequently  for  a  time,  it  may  not  be  discovered  even 
by  the  most  disinterested  and  impartial  observer.  But  when 
the  whole  man  is  viewed,  when  the  faithful  biographer  comes' 
to  trace  out  his  conduct  through  the  whole  course  of  life>- 
and  thence  to  discover  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actua¬ 
ted,  the  man  is  no  longer  concealed.  The  natural  bent  of 
the  mind,  will  discover  itself,  as  a  stream,  diverted  from  its 
course  by  any  artificial  barrier,  will  force  its  way,  through 
every  unobserved  crevice,  and  flow  in  its  natural  current.  • 
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No  longer,  is  the  designing  knave^  concealed  beneath  thtS: 
mask  of  friendship.-^— No  longer  does'*  the  seducer  of  mno^ 
cence,  appear  the  ardent  and  real  lover.  ;  .  > 

Examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  we  proceed,  as  addi^r 
tional  recommendations  of  biography,  to  shew  that  in  many.- 
respects,  it  affords  a  real  and  rational  j>leasure,  and  is  apow-. 
erful  stimulus,  to  every  virtuous  action. 

[To  be  continued.^  .  .  '  i 

> 

THE  DIVERSITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  CHARACTER.: 

Every  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of  man^  must  be. 
struck  with  the  variety,  contradiction  and  folly  exhibited  in 
the  human  character.  This  knowledge  united  with  the 
least  reflection,  must  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  the  obser¬ 
vation,  that,  man  though  the  only  animal  endued  with  reaspni, 
yet  acts  most  unreasonable  of  all.  Animals  of  the  inferior  or* 
der  are  governed  by  certain  laws  to  which  they  invariably 
conform.  In  their  character,  if  we  may  apply  this  term  to 
them,  there  is  uniformity  and  consistency.  Their  mode  of . 
life  is  never  varied  or  influenced  by  any  thing  unnatural  or 
ridiculous.  But  man  is  a  creature  of  custom,  a  child  of  su¬ 
perstition,  and  the  fool  of  fashion.  These  hold  their  empire 
over  his  mind  with  a^olute  sway.  He  always  listens  to  their 
voice  and  obeys  their  mandates. 

Assisted  by  climate  and  education,  they  have  produced  such 
a  disparity  in  our  species  in  the  same  and  different  ages  of 
the  world,  that  the  position  ‘  human  nature  is  every  where  and 
always  the  same,*  must  be  understood  with  considerable  lim-  * 
itation.  There  are  some  things,  we  know,  which  are  uni¬ 
versally  true  when  applied  to  mankind,  such  as  a  love  of 
praise  and  resentment  for  injuries.  Yet  their  ideas  and  pur¬ 
suits  have  been  as  various  and  numerous  as  the  ages  and  na¬ 
tions  themselves.  This  variety  has  been  manifested  in  their 
ideas  of  what  was  morally  right  or  wrong. 

We  learn  from  revelation  and  the  character  of  the  su¬ 
preme  being  therein  exhibited,  that  there  are  eternal  and  un- 
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changeable  moral  principles.  That  what  is  morally  right  or 
wrong  at  one  time  and  place,  is  so  at  all  times  and  in  all  pla¬ 
ces.  Yet  the  moral  principles  of  men,  particularly  when  des¬ 
titute  of  revelation,  have  been  formed  more  from  circum¬ 
stances,  customs  or  fashions  than  from  any  invariable  standard 
of  right  and  wrong.  And  their  opinions,  on  this  article,  have 
been  as  different  as  the  sources  from  whence  they  derived 
them.  Neither  do  we  find  much  more  unanimity  among 
Christians.  Although  they  have  the  scriptures  to  direct  them, 
there  is  much  controversy  and  opposition  in  the  science  of 
morals. 

The  objects  and  manner  of  worship,  among  the  several 
nations  of  the  earth  exhibit  an  astonishing  variety  and  incon¬ 
sistency.  There  is  scarce  a  beast  of  the  field,  a  fowl  of  the 
air  or  a  vegetable  of  the  earth  which  has  not  at  some  time  or 
place  received  divine  honors.  Even  those  who  profess  to 
worship  the  true  God  are  divided  into  innumerable  sects, 
whose  modes  of  worship,  are  different  and  often  directly  op¬ 
posite.  All  this  may  teach  us  that  man  is  a  religious  being, 
but  instead  of  proving  rather  disproves  a  uniformity  of  char¬ 
acter,  with  respect  to  religion. 

Of  customs  also  and  fashions  as  before  intimated,  there  is 
a  great  variety  observable  among  men. 

What  by  one  people  is  considered  as  essential  to  their  wel¬ 
fare,  or  contributing  to  their  pleasures,  is  by  another  regarded 
as  useless  or  despised  as  odious.  The  mode  which  prevails 
at  one  time  and  is  considered  as  the  very  perfection  of  beauty, 
is  perhaps  at  another  disagreeable  and  disgustful  to  the  same 
persons. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  exhibits  the  folly,  not  to  say  im¬ 
morality  of  our  species,  than  the  potent  influence  ofeu  stom 
and  fashion.  Not  only  is  reason  frequently  sacrificed  to  these 
but  health  is  destroyed,  the  admonitions  of  conscience  are  sti¬ 
fled,  the  feelings  and  plain  dictates  of  nature  are  obliged 
to  yield  to  their  influence.  Examples,  in  point,  may  be  seen 
among  some  of  our  females,  who  regulate  their  dress,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  climate,  but  that  of  Paris.  They  expose  their 
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health  and  consequently  endanger  their  very  lives  to  please  a 
corrupted  fancy. 

To  practise  the  vices  prevalent  among  the  great  in  many 
countries,  certainly  conscience  must  be  opposed  and  silenced. 

Custom  or  superstition  must  have  blunted  all  the  fine  feel* 
ings  of  our  nature,  and  eradicated;  all  parental  and  filial 
affection,  when  they  induce  the  parent  to  sacrifice  his  children 
to  idols— and  children  to  expose  their  aged  and  helpless  pa¬ 
rents  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

False  notions  of  beauty  have  given  rise  to  practices  equally 
unnatural,  destructive  and  odious.  The  human  form  has  been 
distorted  so  as  to  enfeeble  the  bodily  organs  and  impair  the 
mental  faculties.  In  short,  whoever  contemplates  the  religious 
ceremonies,  the  particular  customs,  the  different  fashions,  the 
opposite  manners,  the  ridiculous  whims,  and  the  corrupted 
taste  which  have  prevailed  in  the  several  nations  and  ages  of 
the  world,  must  be  struck  with  astonishment,  at  the  variety, 
contradiction  and  folly  of  the  human  character.  He  might  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  a  correct  standard  of  human  actions  and  man¬ 
ners,  but  would  be  ready  to  conclude  that  men  were  govern¬ 
ed  more  by  caprice,  custom  and  superstition,  than  by  reason 
and  nature:.  OBSERVATOR. 


THE  RAMBLER. 

NO.  1. 

IT  is  the  general  practice  of  periodical  essayists,  to  preface 
their  speculations  with  some  account  of  themselves.  They 
appear  sensible,-  however,  that  their  own  simple  story  can  be 
little  interesting,  and  knowing  the  influence  of  every  thing 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  they  usually  introduce  their 
own  history,  by  that  of  a  long  race  of  ancestors.  The  repose 
of  the  dead  is  disturbed — ^fathers,  grand-fathers  and  great- 
grand-fathers  are  unceremoniously  dug  up,  and  exposed, 
“  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads,**  to  the  view  of 
this  sneering  generation.  And  for  what  purpose  ?  Merely 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  scries  of  essays,  which  often  would  be 
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better  disposed  of,  if  carefully  laid  up  in  the  same  grave  with 
their  venerable  ancestors.  No  man  can  feel  a  more  sincere 
veneration  for  his  forefathers  than  the  Rambler.  But  since 
they,  “either  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may 
be,”  have  done  their  part  by  introducing  him  into  the  world, 
he  thinks  it  no  more  than  his  to  find  his  own  way  to  the  rea* 
ders  of  the  Floriad.  Besides,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  whether  my  grand-father  was  a  Dutchman,  an  English¬ 
man,  a  Highlander,  or  a  true-born  Yankee,  would  in  the  leas^ 
interest  my  readers.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  they  have  the  least 
curiosity  to  know  any  thing  very  particular  concerning  my¬ 
self;  such  as,  whether  I  reside  in  a  city  or  the  country— 
what  my  profession  and  employment  are — whether  I  am  now 
writing  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  floor— in  the  garret  or 
parlour.  I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  my  reader  is  sufficiently  gratified  by  knowing  that 
whatever  Aaa  been  my  employment,  I  am  now  writing  an  es¬ 
say  tinder  the  title  of  the  Rambler. 

But  gentle  reader  be  not  deceived.  Do  not  suppose,  that, 
because  I  assume  this  name,  I  am  constantly  rambling  about 
from  place  to  place,  with  my  literary  wallet  on  my  shoulder, 
peeping  into  farmers  houses,  making  observations,  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  subjects  for  essays.  For  I  declare  bona  fide^  I  have 
not  rambled  one  mile  from  the  desk  where  I  am  now  writing 
for  many  months.  Nor  may  you  suppose  that  I  spend  my 
time  sauntering  about  the  streets,  lounging  in  ale-houses,  or 
visiting  tea  parties  and  listning  to  tales  of  slander,  that  I  may 
fill  my  papers  with  ill-natured  remarks  on  the  folly  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  modern  times.  The  truth  is,  I  seldom  go  out  of 
my  room,  never  visit  except  a  small  circle  of  select  friends. 
The  follies  of  these  (if  they  have  any)  are  entirely  concealed 
by  my  partiality  for  them. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  ask,  Why  then  have  yotl 
assumed  the  title  of  Rambler  ?  Should  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Floriad  ask  me  this  question,  it  would  be  difficult  to  re¬ 
frain  from  laughing  in  his  face.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to 
^»'.ippose  their  readers  fully  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  es- 
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iay  writing.  I  must  tiiereforc  tell  them  once  for  all^  that  it  is 
hot  of  the  least  consequence,  whether  the  subject  which  an 
essa)dst  chooses  agree  with  his  title,  or  his  manner  of  writing 
with  either.  You  may  think  this  assertion  somewhat  para¬ 
doxical,  but  I  will  prove  its  truth  by  experience,  whose  au¬ 
thority  all  men  profess  to  acknowledge,  though  unfortunately 
few  are  governed  by  her  precepts. 

To  prove  this  point  we  need  only  refer  to  so.me  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  periodical  publications  which  have  appeared  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Sitting  m  my  room  sometime  since,  in  that 
peculiar  state  of  mind,  which  equally  rejects  intense  applica¬ 
tion  and  total  inactivity,  I  took  up  a  weekly  paper,  and  casting 
my  eye  along  the  table  of  contents  fixed  on  the  Scribler.  I 
turned  to  the  page  where  I  expected  to  find  that  pretty  play¬ 
fulness  of  fimey  which,  I  foolishly  supposed,  ought .  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  a  periodical  Scribler.  Judge  of  my  susprise  / 
^hen  I  found  a  laboured  dissertation  on  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
l|nd  Chinese  languages.  As  I  profess  no  skill  in  oriental 
literature,  I  soon  threw  down  the  paper.  This  occurrence  de¬ 
termined  me  to  ascertain,  whether  this  class  of  writers  were 
generally  as  regardless  of  agreement  between  their  subjects 
and  titles.  I  took  down,  a  number  of  their  works  from  my 
book-case,  and  commenced  the  examination. 

The  first  that  I  opened  was  the  Bee,  and  was  presented 
with  a  paper  on  Chemistry.,  At  first  I  thought  this  no  better 
than  the  other.  But  on  a  moment’s  reflection,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  there  might'  be  some  resemblance  between  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  honey  from  a  flower  and  a  Chemical  process.  Yet 
the  author  had  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  more  than  half 
his  readers  would  make  this  reflection,  and  to  the  other  half 
it  was  the  same  as  if  no  such  resemblance  existed. 

I  next  referred  to  the  celebrated  Spectator.  On  a  close, 
examination  I  found,  that  the  author  was,  by  his  own  account, 
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indebted  to  the  excursions  of  his  fancy,  while  asleep,  for  somo 
of  his  most  entertaining  speculations.  Surely  thought  I,  sleep 
is  not  a  very  becoming  state  for  a  Spectator,  however  proper 
it  may  be  for  a  Rambler. 

I  then  hastily  turned  over  the  Tattler,  Guardian,  Mirror, 
See.  but  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  sagacity  could  not  dis¬ 
cover,  why  the  “  Choice  of  Hercules,”  an  “  Essay  on  Pride,” 
Sec.  could  not  have  been  published  with  as  much  propriety  in 
papers  with  any  other  titles.  Yet  these  papers  have  been 
read  with  no  inccnsidemble  pleasure  ever  since  they  were 
published.  Therefore  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  there 
be  any  agreement  between  the  subject  on  which  an  author 
writes  and  the  title  which  he  assumes.  Q.  E.  D. 

Having  settled  this  point  with  my  readers,  1  suppose  my- 
\&elf  free  from  all  future  restraints  both  in  the  choice  of  my 
subjects,  and  my  manner  of  treating  them ;  nor  will  my  rea¬ 
ders  have  the  least  reason  to  complain,  if  I  should  never  ram¬ 
ble  beyond  the  walls  of  my  own  house.  Whether  indeed  I 
shall  ever  write  another  number,  or  if  I  do,  what  topic  1  may 
select,  like  every  thing  else  future  is  very  uncertain.  But  if 
I  never  take  my  pen  in  hand  again,  I  think  this  number  will 
establish  beyond  all  dispute  my  claim  to  the  title  of 
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HUME. 


“  Though  Hume”  says  Dr.  Lempriere  possesses  the  deep 
research  of  the  historian,  the  patience  of  the  philosopher,  and 
the  subtleties  of  the  metaphysician,  he  is  to  be  read  with  cau¬ 
tion.  His  principles  on  religion  and  morality  are  insidiously  ^ 

clothed  m  fallacious  language,  and  would  tend  to  undermine  I 

the  salutary  doctrines  which  teach  mankind  to  reverence  the  | 

divinity  as  a  beneficent  creator,  an  omniscient  governor,  and  a  ® 

just  and  impartial  judge.” 


TBBFUnOAOL 
SCHENECTADY. 
A  POEM. 


[Odiivered  at  the  Annirertary  of  the  Themean  Society  of  Unkft  CoOtg^ 
April  5,  1811.  ^y  P.  CAJfr.3 

(Concluded  from  pafe  l&)j 

Twice  sixty  winter  suns  ago^ 

A  Gallic  and  a  savage  foe 
Rose  from  Canadians  hostile  land 
And  Crossed,  by  Fronti^ac’sf  command 
The  desart  drear.  And  warring  came 
Kot  for  dominion,  nor  for  fame. 

Plunder  and  butcheiy  was  their  mm.— 

Tho*  first,  their  meditated  prey 
Was  not  iU'doomed  Schenectiuly; 

Yet  wanderings  far,  and  marching  slow, 

(For  deep  had  fallen  the  wintry  snow) 

And  near  with  cold  and  hunger  spent,  " 

Hither  their  altered  course  they  l^nt  s 
And  halted  just  without  the  town. 

As  *gan  t*  appear  the  evening  bpowii : 

There  watched — as  wolves  lurk  to  devour, 

—For  night’s  drear,  blackest,  stillest  hour— 

There  spied  their  guardless  victims  weU, 

And  marked  them  for  their  carnage  felt 


*Twas  near  to  midnight  now  attained,— 

A  stillness  thro^  Uie  ci^  reigned— 

The  guards  suspecting  nojilarm. 

Were  resting  in  their  coverts  warm  t 
In  slumber,  all  had  cdosed  their  eyes. 

Save  gamblers  midst  their  cards  and  ^ce : 

Or  some  that  daneed  in  giddy  round. 

To  pipe,  and  viols,  sprightly  sound  : 

Or  some  that  hung  with  pensive  bead. 

Around  the  sick^man^  gloomy  bed. 

Close  in  their  kennels,  now  had  crept 
The  watch -d^s,  all,  and  e*en  now  slept 
That  wakeful  fowlt  that  saved  Old  Rome— 

(She  dreamt  not  now  the  coming  doom.) 

UUfated  town !  could  none  Inform  ?— 

Could  none  foretell  the  approaching  storm  ? 

# 

f  CotiRl  Fr&nt^ac  vat  appointed  Governor  of  the  Frmeh  prtrtdneet  in 
Canada  On  hit  arrival  he  found  the  Indiant  hostile  to  the  tettlert^  and  in 
order  to  appeate  their  animotitiet,  tent  in  1691-2,  an  army  eempoted  tf  In* 
tkant  and  French,  to  plunder  the  Knglith 

t  The  goote^held  in  revere^^ce  by  the  Bomant  on  account  of  tome  geetCf 
having  ont  e  saved  their  city  from  an  cutault  of  the  GauU  at  ^ad  of  night 
ly  cackling  and  avtdeing  the  guards. 
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I  see,  methinks,— I  see  it  lie 
In  sleepy  trance, — ah,  could  I  fly 
And  loud  proclaim  the  danger  nigh  ! 

But  hark  ! - the  dismal  hour  is  come. 

That  tumult  faint, — that  treading  slow. 
Plain  tells  the  near-advancing  foe. — 

E’en  now  I  catch  the  savage  hum.— 

I  see  them — now  tliey  part  in  bands. 

Their  hatchets  quiver  in  their  hands. 

They  brandish  thick  the  kindling  brands. 
And  steal  upon  the  town — 

Now  they  approach  each  city  gate. 

And  find,  with  foulest  hope  elate 
All  peaceful  open  thrown. 

Ah !  mark, — the  murderers  inward  pour«— 
See — ah  !  see — one  moment  more— — 
Rouse— citizens— arouse — your  foes  !— 
They’re  pouring  in  at  eveiy  gate  !— 

Quick — arm,  or  fly  the  horrid  fate  ! 

Oh !— haste,  award  the  coming  woes— 
Quick,  guardsmen— beat  the  alarum  drum— 
Oh !  save  your  city,  and  your  home 
But  ah  ! — too  late — sure  ruin’s  come, 

I  hear  the  exulting  Indian  yell, 

As  if  the  fiends  were  waked  from  hell : 
And  mingled  with  the  dismal  roar, 

I  hear  the  thundering,  falling  door ; 

And  with  the  universal  crash, 

I  hear  the  broad-knives  horrid  clash  ! 

Butah  ! — what  mean  those  dreadful  screams! 
The  mother’s  startled  from  her  dreams : 
Again — that  hollow  dying  groan  ? — 

The  struggling  father’s  overthrown  : 

Again — that  piercing  shriek  for  life  !— 

The  guileless  infant  feels  the  knife  : 

Hear  the  fond  mother’s  voice  again — 

She  weeps  her  babe  and  husband  slain: 
Again — ^that  shrill, — that  doleful  cry  ! 

It  is  the  mother’s  turn  to  die  j 
But  hark ! — another  sound  succeeds 
The  sounds  arc  such  as  tell, 

The  perpetrators  fell. 

Triumphing  o’er  their  murderous  deeds  s 
Before  them  lie  the  mangled  dead 
Fast  from  the  deep  long  gashes  pour 
The  crimson  streams  :  the  bed,  the  floor. 
Are  drenching  in  the  curdling  gore  : 

The  knife  so  dipping  and  so  red. 

Now  gashes  round  the  lifeless  head ; 

Deep  from  the  skull  the  scalp  is  tom. 

And  on  the  wreaking  steel-point  borne. 

And  by  the  grinning  monsters  worn. 

As  trophies  of  their  prowess  dread. 

Ha,  see, — look  there,— oh  piteous  sight ! 

Forth  from  yon  flames  with  wild  aflright, 
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A  female  springs  ;  close  in  her  aiins 
An  infant  clings,  and  shrieks  alarms  : 

Her  little  ones  hang  round  and  cry. 

They  urge — yet  hinder  her  to  fly : 

But,  see  yon  demon  Savage  hie. 

His  heart  no  spark  of  pity  warms— 

With  tyger  fury,  see  him  wrest 
The  dear  one  from  the  mother’s  breast ; 

He  gives — ah  me ! — the  deadly  knock — 

Its  blood  and  brains,  stream  down  the^rock— 
She  pleads  for  th*  otliers  of  her  flock. 

But  vain  the  matrons  dear  request. 

She  sees  them  all  in  slaughter  laid. 

And  she’s  the  Indian’s  captive  made. 

Now  horrors,  universal  rise — 

More  loud,  and  frequent  are  the  cries. 
Amid  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

Ten  thousand  war-whoops  rend  the  air« 
Meanwhile  red  flames  ascend  the  skies. 
And  in  their  devastating  sweep. 

Are  sinking  all  in  ashy  heap. 

But  from  the  awful  prospect  turn. 

And  pause  awhile— The  struggle’s  o’er 
The  yell,  and  shrieks  are  heard  no  more,*** 
The  buildings  only  burn. 

Hither,  cast  again  your  eyes. 

See  yon  trembling,  shivering  train, 

’Tis  the  cruel  Indian’s  prize, 

*Tis  the  remnant  of  the  slain. 

Pale,  the  loaded  husbands  bend. 

Pale,  their  wives  beside  them  droop. 

Babes  their  little  hands  extend,— 

’Tis  a  melancholy  group. 

I  » 

Shudders  now  the  maiden  fair. 

As  she  treads  the  biting  snow. 

As  she  feels  the  wintry  air. 

On  her  thin -clad  frame  to  blow. 

Backward  hangs  the  captive  band. 

But  in  vain  they  ask  delay. 

Death  is  in  the  drivers  hand. 

And  compels  them  on  their  way. 

Now  the  dreary  wild  they  nigh. 

And  like  Trojans,  leaving  Tioy, 

Cast  a  “  longing,  lingering*’  eye,  ~ 

On  the  place  of  former  joy. 

sun  it  seems  an  happy  place, 

Though  all  wrapped  in  fiery  floods. 

One  more  look  Uiey  take,— one  gaze. 

Then  are  lost  in  swallowing  woods. 
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Is  tJiere  then  no  helping  hand  ? 

None  t*  arrest  the  hated  foe  ?— » 

Yes  ! — Behold  yon  warrior  band 
Hasting  from  the  town  below.* 

Under  covert  of  the  night, 

Tho’  the  storm  beat  hard,  and  cold. 

Few  had  thither  made  their  flight. 

And  the  dreadful  tidings  told. 

Hard,  the  youthful  warriors  speed. 

On  the  wings  of  vengeance  borne ; 
Naught  the  wilderness  they  heed. 

Every  obstacle  they  scorn. 

Kimble  as  the  wild-deer  bound. 

On,  the  little  army  flies — 

Soon  they  gain  the  mazy  ground 
Where  the  resting  Indian  lies. 

Quick  as  tho’t  they  charge, — they  fight, 
—Urged  by  hate  and  vengeful  ire— 
Now  the  forest  gleams  with  light  ;— 
Shakes  with  thunder,  streams  with  fire< 

Panic  seizes  on  the  foe, 

Ha,  a  shout — the  Savage  bleeds. 

Now  he  feels  in  turn  the  blow— 

Suffers  vengeance  for  his  deeds. 

Sec  1  the  dastard  murderers  fall 
Ha — like  routed  wolves  they  fly  ; 

Loud,  their  fierce  pursuers  call, 

**  On,— redeem  our  friends— or  dic.”«»* 


Brave  and  sharp  the  youths  contend. 
But  the  lion  victor  band. 

Cannot  rescue  every  friend. 

From  the  flying  foe  man’s  hand. 

Now  the  vain  pursuit  they  leave. 
And  with  indignation  bum— 

But  how  pitiful  they  grieve. 

As  they  from  their  kindredf  turn. 

But  no  longer  these  pursue, 

I.eave  the  wretched  to  their  doom— 
Leave  the  youths  and  rescued  few. 
Making  for  a  peaceful  home. 


*  Mhany^Some  escaped  the  tacking  of  the  toxen  eaid  fed  ahnotl  naked, 
through  a  very  deep  snoxa  to  this  place  ;  the  •weather  •wot  extremely  cold»  and 
many  froze  themselvet  before  they  arrived. 

f  The  captives  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  kinsmen  at  Albany.  Thitc 
and  some  -who  had  escaped  the  massacre,  were  among  the  pursuers. 
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0nce  more  bring  the  eye  to  dwell 
On  that  desolated  spot. 

Where  the  hapless  city  fell^ 

.7eil  by  cursed  Indian  plot. 

Still  the  smoky  volumes  roll 
Awful  from  the  heapy  plain  ; 

Not  one  solitary  soul,  ^ 

Wanders  ’mung  the  fire  and  slain. 

None  comes,-^ah  yes-n-this  instant,  mark. 
Just  ’merging  from  yon  thicket  dark, 

A  huntsman,  from  a  long  chase  come,—* 

He  longs  to  reach  bis  cheering  dome, 
Andiins  his  weary  bn)w  to  spy— 

But  oh !— how  wildly  rolls  his  eye  !— 

He  sudden  halts— now  backward  starts** 
Now  frantic,  headlong,  forward  darts. 

He  calls — his  spouse — be  bounds — he  raves— 
**  My  friends  they’re  sunk  m  fiery  graves,’* 
All,  lost  in  deatli’s  accursed  jaws  !”— 

**  All  lost !— and  none  to  tell  the  cause !” 

He  stands— and  spies  the  mangled  skua— 
The  whole  his  boding  fears  explain. 

My  wite  !— ah,  dreadful  rending  tho’t,** 

**  Far  worse  than  death  may  be  her  lot,** 

**  She  nmMt  not  be  the  Indian’s  prize”—  - 
Swift  thro*  the  ru  ns  now  he  files. 

To  find  some  dear  remaining  trace. 

Some  vestige  of  his  dwelling  place  t 
He  pauses— ah,  the  tears  that  streak 
So  plenteousiy  adown  his  cheek. 

And  head  low-bending  tow*rd  the  ground. 
Declare  the  fated  spot  is  found. 

The  spot  of  fornter  bliss  — -  But  while 

He  ruminates,  and  turns  the  pile 
For  relics  of  his  consort  dear. 

Sudden  upon  the  hill  appear 
His  well-known  friends;  he  quits  his  task-* 
But  ere  he  can  one  question  ask 
He  learns  with  transport  and  delight ; 

His  wife  survived  the  bloody  night. 

And  last  was  rescued  in  the  fi^t. 

The  wo- worn  few,  we  saw  scarce  saved 
From  ruin,  still  new  dangers  braved. 

Anon,  the  wasted  heaps  among. 

By  ^eir  uQtareerled  toil,  there  sprung, 

A  city  flourUhing  and  new. 

And  this  ere  many  summers  grew 
T*  a  spacious  and  well  peopled  town ; 

—The  same  this  day  you  call  your  own.— 

But  here  their  hardships  did  not  close. 

Soon  wars  and  new  caLunities  arose— 

Proud  France  hostilities  renew’d: 

The  Gsul  and  Indian  ’gain  iabnied 
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Thr  sword  and  knife*  yet  stained  vrith  red 
In  blood  of  innocence, — and  spread 
Thro*  all  our  borders,  waste  and  dread. 
Thy  sons,  Schenectady,  then  rose. 

And  rushed  victorious  on  their  foes. 

And  many  a  laurel  crown  they  won. 

Ere  Gallia’s  cruel  wars  were  done. 

But  many  a  mourning  tear  was  shed 
By  widow's  o’er  their  husbands  dead  : 
Many  a  tender  mother  bore 
Affliction  for  her  sons  no  more  : 

Many  a  fair-one  wept  again 
Her  lover  in  the  battle  slain. 

These  conflicts  had  not  long  been  o’er 
When  thronging  to  Colombia’s  shore 
Britania’s  hostile  navy  came. 

And  *gan  to  *ttroy  by  sword  and  flame. 
Schenectady  was  then  not  slow 
In  rising  to  repel  the  foe. 

And  long  as  Britain’s  banner  w’aved. 

Her  heroes  every  battle  braved  ; 

And  when  proud  Britain’s  banner  lower’d. 
Freedom  was  gained,  and  peace  restored ; 
She  join’d  in  sad  Columbia’s  griefs. 

And  wept  o’er  all  her  slaughtered  chiefs  ; 
And  mourned  her  country  wasted  far 
By  th’  all-sweeping  hand  of  war.— — 
Thus  toiled  and  bled  your  sires  of  old 
Sad  scenes  their  histories  unfold  : — 

But,  tho’  their  sufferings  fail  to  cheer, 

1  trust,  their  memories  are  dear 
To  every  generous  patriot  heart. 

And  all  that  boast  and  claim  a  part. 

In  that  dear  precious  heritage 
Bequeathed  you  down  from  age  to  age. 
Behold!  blest  citizens, — how  fair 
How  promising  your  prospects  are  ! 

Rich  crops  are  gathered  from  your  soil. 
And  plenty  ever  crowns  your  toil.— 

Sweet  peace,  and  joy,  and  wealth  abound, 
And  science  sheds  her  beams  around. 

’Tis  Heaven  thus  gives  you  happy  days, 

Let  yours  be  gratitude  and  praise. 

’Tis  by  your  sires  these  blessings  came, 

Let  kind  remembrance  of  the  sanie 
Be  deeply  on  your  hearts  engraven. 

I  close — may  richest  gifts  from  heaven. 

To  you,  and  yours,  be  ever  give.i. 


Communications  for  the  Floriad,  directed  to  the 
editors,  and  forwarded  free  of  expense  to  the  publisher,  will 
be  thankfully  received  and  carefully  attended  to. 

The  votaries  of  the  Muses  arc  especially  requested  to  re¬ 
member  the  Floriad  in  their  orisons,  I 
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